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when Lord Crewe touched upon the question of naval
competition.
As Metternich had forecast, the British agitation con-
tinued, and under its influence Mr. McKenna, First Lord
of the Admiralty, proposed that for three years England
should lay down six Dreadnoughts a year against Germany's
four. A considerable number in the Cabinet and in Parlia-
ment thought that four British ships would still be enough
to maintain a safe margin' of British superiority. To over-
come their objections and carry his bill, Mr. McKenna
exaggerated the rate of speed at which the German ships
were being completed. He alleged that Germany was ex-
ceeding the "normal rate" by secretly assembling materials
beforehand, so that she might have 13 completed as early
as 1911, instead of in 1912, as contemplated in the German
navy law and as Metternich had expressly assured Grey
beforehand was the actual intention.140 Thus, Germany
might have 13 Dreadnoughts to England's 16 in 1911, and
an even more dangerous proportion in the following years.
These statements of the First Lord of the Admiralty
crystallized the general feeling of uneasiness into a first-
class "navy scare." The public believed that Germany was
trying to steal a march on England, and now clamored for
eight ships, instead of the six which Mr. McKenna had
asked for. "We want eight and we won't wait/' was the
popular cry. In the end, eight were voted, four at once,
and four contingent upon Germany's continuing to build
according to her program.
The effect on Anglo-German relations was deplorable.
The Kaiser boiled with indignation at McKenna's "lies,"
and blamed Metternich for letting the wool be pulled over
his eyes and for not taking a stiffer tone to Grey,141 He was
particularly displeased that Metternich had given the Eng-
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